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The individual may punish himself in an anticipatory way just as at
more overt levels young children slap themselves when they have done
something wrong. Such self-imposed responses are the reverse of the
"patting oneself on the back." In this situation one role or segment of
the personality acts upon another role or segment when the latter would
digress from the culturally "sanctioned line of action. In place of self-
esteem we have self-abasement or shame, with which a sense of guilt is
associated. The sense of guilt arises when a set of socially induced moral
roles converse with other incipient roles which run in counter direction.
Again Mead's theory of the "I" and Freud's concept of the "id" (which
is somewhat related to what the former called the biological *TJ) help
us to interpret this relationship of roles. For instance, in childhood the
rudimentary impulses, the primitive "I," unqualified as yet by , moral
"me's," may play a dominant part in action. Ordinarily in the older child
and in the adult these more elemental patterns or segments of the self are
repressed. But under -unusual circumstances, under severe crises which
threaten the ego security, the individual may revert to these more primi-
tive forms of action. Examples of this sort are seen in mob violence, in
wartime hysteria, and in religious frenzy, and are clearly evident in many
forms of psychopathic and other deviant behavior. But the function of
socialization, especially along moral lines, aims to fortify us and society
against these more biological responses. Shame and the sense of guilt
are the watchdogs of all that we consider right and proper.